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JULY, 1929 


THE MOON AT THE DOOR 
VITA NUOVA 


ABDICATE my daily self that bled, 

As others breathe, for porridge it might sup. 
Henceforth apocalypse will get my bread 
For me. I bit my tongue and gnawed my lip, 
But now the visor of my name is up. 


Giving to love my undivided nature, 
Cherishing beauty with the breath I keep, 
I have been otherwise a part-time creature, 
With many selves to fool myself with hope, 
And in myself a gentler self to weep. 
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Now I will peel that vision from my brain 
Of numbers wrangling in a common place, 
And I will go, unburdened, on the quiet lane 
Of my eternal kind, till shadowless 

With inner light I wear my father’s face. 


Moon of the soul, accompany me now, 
Shine on the coliseums of my sense, 

Be in the tabernacles of my brow. 

My dark will make, reflecting thee at once, 
The single beam of all my life intense. 


PROPHECY ON LETHI 


Echo, the beating of the tide, 
Infringes on the blond curved shore; 
Archaic weeds from sleep’s green side 
Bind skull and pelvis till the four 
Seasons of the blood are unified. 


Anonymous sweet carrion, 

Blind mammal floating on the stream 
Of depthless sound, completely one 

In the cinnamon-dark of no dream: 

A pod of silence, bursting when the sun 


Clings to the forehead, will surprise 
The gasping turtle and the leech 
With your strange brain blooming as it lies 
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Stanley F. Kunitz 


Abandoned to the bipeds on the beach; 
Your jelly-mouth and, crushed, your polyp eyes. 


POEM 


O Heart: this is a dream I had, or not a dream. 

Lovingly, lovingly, I wept, but my tears did not rhyme. 

In the year of my mother’s blood, when I was born, 

She buried my innocent head in a field, because the earth 

Was sleepy with the winter. And I spoke the corn, 

And I cried the clover up, with the dewy mouth of my 
mirth. 

In the honey of summer my brain conceived: a child, I 
flow ered 

Over the maiden-stalks, drinking sweet upper light, 

For I was intimate with the sun, till he devoured 

Me utterly, O Heart, his tenderest neophyte. 

So I died. Small gluttonous birds picked on my limpid 
brow, 

My pale drooped feet were manacled with rushing worms; 

And when I was sufficiently dead (torturer thou!) 

I was born again. Dissolving, memory reforms 

The cyclic hour I pulled life’s bony root, slow inch 

By inch, from its loamy trap; shrilly, like a mandrake, 
screamed 
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To rip the cord, suck liberal air, after the pinch 
Of planetary rock. Womanly, a shadow combed 


Her dark tremendous hair beyond the violet border 


Of my sleep. Strong passionate hands I had, but could not 
y st gI 
find 


The red position of her heart, nor the subtle order 
Of her lips and breasts, nor the breathing cities of her mind. 


Lovingly, lovingly, I wept for her absent eyes, 
Large pity of her thought; I broke the spine of my pride 


Upon a stone, seeing she did not recognize 
My tears, because our sorrows did not coincide. 
Softly grieving, ironic with a smile fi 


rlorn, 
I took my baffled head and buried it und 


it ider the corn 


O Heart: this is a dream I had, or not 


TWILIGHT 


I wait. I deepen in the room. 

Fed lions, glowing, congregate 

In corners, sleep and fade. For who 
It may concern, I, tawny, wait. 


Time flowing through the window; day 
Spilling on the board its bright 

Last blood. Folding—big, gauzy, gray 
A moth sits on the western light. 
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Sits on my heart that, darkened, drips 
No honey from its punctured core, 
Yet feeds my hands and feeds my lips. 
The Moon, the Moon, is at the door! 


FIRST LOVE 


At his incipient sun 


The ice of twenty winters broke, 
Crackling, in her eyes. 


Her mirroring, still mind, 
That held the world (made double) calm, 


Went fluid, and it ran. 


There was a stir of music, 
Mixed with flowers, in her blood; 


A swift impulsive balm 


From obscure roots; gold bees 
Of clinging light swarmed in her brow. 
This Beautiful is good, 


This Wonderful is true. 
Love’s large, slow, motherly hands have touched 


Like years; quietly now 


The blind im; alpable lids 


Of prescient selves, opening, start 


Upon an astral view. 
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Her throat is full of songs, Co 
She hums, she is sensible of wings Ar 
Growing on her heart. _ 
She is a tree in spring Yi 
Trembling with the hope of leaves, In 
Of which the leaves are tongues. A 
Ir 

POSTSCRIPT | O 

Darling, darling, by narrow ambages  * 
Of fate, by gardens flowering with beasts, 1 
I came unto this place. The forest marches I 
Behind the stalker, and the running grass | & 
Steps lightly over his defeated bones. J. 
This is the perilous way without return. | f 
In glassy prison now of contemplation I 
I, fugitive from progress, leap erect ‘ 
In analytic dance on time’s acute \ 
And bitter needle. Crueler than a spine, 
It penetrates the body till it pricks 


The bubbling brain, exploding life’s grey tumor 
Together with its iridescent world. 
I lost by winning, and I shall not win 
Again except by loss. The smoky past, 

Mixed with the wind, will not evaporate 

Into the color of air. Let life be false, 

But in our circular trap the blood remembers 

Its throbbing on the lip; the hands observe 
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Communion, touching in the sleep of thought; 
And the punctual heart reiterates love’s name. 
Some little comfort I have found to think 

That though this phoenix will not hatch an egg 


1 Cee, 


Yet will its lyric history be saved 

In generations of its mental brood. 

And I have found some little comfort too 

In colloquy with death the quiet-eyed, 

Our profound and inexhaustible old father, 
Still loya! to his tall obedient sons. 

I have been social with the pale abstractions 
That congregate within a lethal room; 

But these strict walls encounter me; this house 
Exhales resentment of audacious hope. 

A man can starve upon the golden-sweet 
Impossible apples of Cézanne; a man 

Can eagerly consult a woman’s head 
(Picasso’s), but her slow and stupid eyes 
Drink light in vegetative apathy. 

O darling, a man can cry unto his love 

All night and day, and still be comfortless. 
The meaning of a mouth, a breast, is plain, 
But what you mean to me is dipped in blood 
And tangled like the bright threads of a dream. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SUN IS SHE 


A daughter of the sun is she, 
Delicate and neat, 
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Whom a divine geometry 
Has made complete. 


The subtle air was spun with fire 
For a body bright and wild, 
Immaculate in clean desire, 

A strange wise child. 


With elemental grace of wind 
Her symmetry is plain; 
Precisely is each thought defined 
In her dainty brain. 


Her secret will not keep the night. 
What will her lover say 

When, springing on a horse of light, 
She rides away? 


LAST WORDS 


Listen: from sleep’s long pillow I arise 

To go away. One moment let me lean 

On falling air before I lock my eyes. 

Are the leaves red now? No matter. Trees are green. 


The colors of the world are permanent 

Despite the bleach of change. Pure stain on stain 
The bow of light’s eternal forms is bent 

Across steep heaven in the general brain. 
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Who cries, “The beautiful, the proud, are fallen!’ 
} 


(O silly child, it was myself that cried.) 
Death, eater of the heads of flowers, spills pollen: 


Our little strength, our beauty, anc 


Are for the race to keep; we can discover 
Secrets with our broken skulls: our dead f 
Under the lid of earth that closes over 
The generations marching to the sun. 
Stanley F. Kunitz 
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IRON FARE 


Let courage stiffen 
Neck and chin 
When the first nail 
Bites through the skin, 


And let pride paint 

With a lasting varnish 
The quivering face 

That tears would tarnish 


Press in the nail 
And hold aloft 
A metal smile 
On lips too soft. 


Let nobody see 

A wound that bleeds, 
Iron’s a tonic 

The spirit needs. 


Let acid reason 
And healthy blood 
Corrode the nail 
And find it good. 


Hold wide the eyes 
So frost may cover 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


The pain beneath 
From friend and lover, 


For hearts that feed 
On tron fare 

Dispense with pity 
And mock despair. 


HER VERY TREE 


hese apples are strange nourishment 
For human hunger, but content 

she feeds upon this meagre fare 
Who might starve piteously elsewhere. 
Her bare field grew this stunted tree 
Whose roots reach deeper than the sea, 
Whose sap, a thin and salty wine 
Is drawn from the green ocean’s brine, 
Rising through gnarly roots to blight 
Hard leaves, impervious to the light, 
Whose fruga] show of April blossom 
Fell early to the earth’s warm bosom, 
On whose black boughs the fruit hangs blind 
And armored in a bitter rind; 
Chill fruit the hot autumnal sun 
With alien wonder looks upon, 
Harsh fruit the soft and innocent earth 
Incredulously brought to birth. 
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Yet she is proud, as one for whom 
Remembering its April bloom, 
And faithful to an April vow 

The stunted tree, the twisted bough, 
The blackened leaf, the hidden root, 
Brought forth a miracle of fruit. 
This is her very tree, whereof 

The acrid, withered fruit is love. | 








GAME OF THREE 


In such a game 
It is the rule 
One of two women 


Must play the fool, 


And if the play 
Be neatly done, 
Two of the players 
Must blindfold one. 
This quaint device 
Will keep them gay 
Year in, year out 


To play and play, 


Unless, indeed 
A careless word 
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By the blindfold one 
Be overheard. 


O pity, pity 

The lass and her lover, 
What will they do 

When the game is over? 


O pity, pity 

The blindfold one, 
What will she do 

When the game is done? 


Give her a kiss 

And a piece of string 
And let her play 

With her wedding ring! 


THE SECRET PRAYER 


The nature of her hands is such 

At slipping things they clutch and clutch; 
Despite her folly, she knows best 

That empty, they are happiest, 

And things that start to slip away 

No cries, no hungry hands can stay, 

And so she made this secret prayer: 
“Deprive my hands of all but air, 

And let them grow austere and thin 
Clothed only in their proper skin, 
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And let my fingers take their ease 
Carelessly folded on my knees; 

Whatever comes within their grasp 
Let them never reach and clasp; 

Teach them the apathy they must 
Practice when they turn to dust. 

Then let me look a little while 

On life with an indifferent smile, 

And drop the armor of my pride 

With naught to lose, with naught to hide.” 


THE CRICKETS 


The crickets spin 

A tinny tune 
Beneath a thin 

And battered moon 


Hanging askew 
Against the high 

Wall of dark-blue 
Autumn sky. 


And in her bed 
A woman lies 
Who might be dead 
But for her eyes, 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


In which two lunes 
(How bright they are!) 
} Reflect the moon’s 


Image afar. 


She hears the meager 
Voices shrilling 
Of crickets eager 


To crickets willing! 


“Come quick, quick, quick, 
From hedge and thicket, 
From leaf and stick 
And seize your cricket! 
An autumn taste 
Is in the weather, 
Make haste, make haste, 
And sleep together!”’ 


She thinks above 
The crickets clatter: 
““And was that love, 
And did it matter? 


‘Happy am I 
To be done with weeping!” 
Chen with a sigh 


She soon is sleeping. 
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BERCEUSE 


Silence widens like the ocean, 
Here in silence let her drown 
Love, and stripped of all emotion 

Like an iron ship go down. 


Now the angry storms have died, 
Hatred too has left her free, 

Anguish was an icier tide, 
Sorrow was a saltier sea 


Than this cool and tranquil billow 
Where so insecurely dead 

And longing for a stonier pillow 
Deeply now she sinks her head. 


THESE VERY STONES 
I: The Tall Tower 


These are the very stones, be satisfied, 

The stones they brought to build a tower—tall, 
Massive, and beautiful. This was their wall, 
These few rocks laid together, side by side. 
After a time they wearied. Neither tried 

To add a single stone, and that is all 

Save that they blamed each other for the fall 
Of their high hopes, each in his baffied pride 
And if they come, asking in shamefaced wonder 
Whether the door stands open, there is no door. 
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No angel warns them off with a voice of thunder, 
No god provides the thing they are looking for: 
A stronghold and a roof to shelter under. 

They find the stones they left, and nothing more. 


II: House of Straw 


When they were done with stone, they built and shared 
A makeshift shelter, where they crept at night, 

A house of straw, though dry and water-tight 
While yet the trivial storms of summer spared 

The flimsy roof, and neither greatly cared. 

Now Autumn is here . . . there 1s no fire to light, 
The wind tears at the house in cruel spite 

Till all its shameful poverty is bared. 

How shall they huddle here against the cold, 

At heart alone, only for warmth together? 

So many wasted hours, unshared, untold 

Divide their minds, that each must wonder whether 
Some other casual shelter might not hold 

More warmth and comfort in this wintry weather. 


III: Shelter from the Night 


If this were all it were sad enough: to have known 
Beauty and lost it, remembering as they must 
From an earlier day, how lofty, how august 

The tower they planned of grey, immortal stone; 


But winter comes; and when the winds have blown 
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Their house of straw to atoms, they shall be thrust 

Into the bitter darkness of the dust 

Each in his separate pride, aloof, alone 

So now by devious paths they are returning 

Here where they planned a tower, unfulfilled. 

The wall they made outlasted their sojourning 

In that frail house of straw. ... It is late to build 

A shelter from the night, but they are learning 

To use at last these very stones they spilled. 
Marjorie Allen Seiff 


DICKY 


A canary I am, a handful of feathers 
And song. 

And song’s but a sound—sound gathet 
Sound gathers and travels along. 


And travels, and trembles—fainter 
Diminishing 

Then silence again—as a painter, 
His sketch done; and finishing, 


Pauses. So pause I, a canary, 
And look for a rape-seed, 

Or hemp-seed, or berry, 

Or a tatter of lettuce-weed. 


Harris B. Shepherd 


iv 4) 
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FOUR POEMS 
A PROLOGUE FOR POEMS 


As music builds a bright impermanent tower 
High in the sunlight, wild with birds 
And banners, so this chosen hour 
Will take you, 

} So these chiming words 


Will Ww ake you 


3riefly from the world. 





Until the windy flags are furled, 
} The last page turned, the music ended, 


Wander, well-: 


a al 
ittended, 


Through the gate and climb the stair 


At the top Jook down, look down, and see 


My broad enchanted land, 


] 


Where south is love, and death lies north, 


And ocean on either hand. 


COLLEGE COFFEE-HOUSE 


Translated by the Man at the Next Table 

| Ah—life is sad. Most exquisitely sad. 
Most richly, yearning, sweetly-somber sad, 
[st With husky-throated horns forever blowing 


Blended music in a minor key. Slow 
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Their words 
coe 
fragments 


They are 
silent, 
remember- 
ing. 


They wish. 


As men of 
the world, 
they speak, 
but not so 
unfeelingly 
that The 
Man at the 
Next Table 
cannot 
translate. 
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Sweeps the pageant by, the wide procession 
Of this silly world, muted, once removed, 
Softened in velvet to the drowsy mind. 

A face in the crowd, a form remembered, 
A swift illusion in the color, held 

For a moment, and in a moment gone; 

A voice, memory, a sweet memory: 


“Once last year .. . stayed up till morning . . . and 
sang 

To the stars, ‘Deep in my Heart, There is a Dream’. 

The old crowd, Larry, Marty, Don and I. 

And I remember . . . freshman year . . . gone now! 

Great boys, great fellows . . . no one like them since.”’ 


The smoke breaks into visible music, 

Strata that shift and melt and are blown down. 
Words, what pale poor muttering sounds are words 
To tell those golden, lost, once-only nights! 

Oh, these four walls should spring cathedral-high, 
Open to heaven, there should be a chant 

Words, colors, memory and music mixed 

In praise of what mere words can not bring back. 


But that was long ago and far away. 

Oh, well . . . And that is life. And life is sad. 
So fiercely-tender, aching, throat-full sad 

And beautiful that it could break the heart 

If it were not that the heart endures this 

God knows why—and finds itself, somehow 

In love with life, and somehow, therefore, sad. 
[200 ] 

















Fohn A. Holmes 
NOON WAKING 


All that long April morning while you slept 
The poplar trees were dripping in the rain. 

The room’s cool indoor darkness kindly kept 
The quick dreams hurrying through your brain. 
Lying so late asleep, you could not say 

When the slow rainy wind began to stir, 

Or when I rose in the dark and went away, 

Or what the last three words I whispered were. 


Q 


The flight of stumbling dream broke and stopped going— 


=‘ 


U0 


You half sat up in bed to blink and listen. 
You heard, like me, the wind in gray skies blowing, 


And saw the three tall poplars drip and glisten. 


o 


’ ’ 7 2 P , 
Far on the rultea rudd when VOU AWOR 


fy 


I heard, I heard the shattered words you spoke. 
TO MUSIC FIRST 


Around me music 
Blows like smoke 

To music first 

My heart awoke, 
And showed my eyes 
One perfect form, 
And made my blood 


An ache, a storm. 
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Myself it is 
Calls out to me, 
Stretched like flame 
Toward mystery. 
Fohn A. Holmes 


JULY IN MICHIGAN 


How green the wheat fields are against the sky, 
How white the clouds are piled up in the blue 
As the fast train goes screaming by! 

The circus lady’s shoes are drying in the sun, 
The circus lady’s shoes are drying by the railroad track, 
The circus lady’s day is not begun 

When she will rise and ride a spotted horse’s back. 


The dragon flies flash green and blue beside the ponds 
And bottle green the rushes are. 
O bull-frogs, you must live your lives 


And come awake, you water-lilies and you ferny fronds 


But the elephant’s thirsty, the elephant’ s thirsty, 
And sweating small boys carry water in the sun. 
Whai would a Fuly be but a sad thing 
If circuses and piled-up clouds were none? 
Mary Dreyspring 
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COLD HARVEST 
THE WOMAN AT THE EDGE OF TOWN 


With a market-basket on her arm, 
Half-bent she hobbies down 

From the lonely acre of her farm 
Beyond the edge of town. 


Through summer months she brings in cherries; 
Some eggs; peas in the pod; 

Later, greenfalls, plums and thimbleberries; 
And plant-slips packed in sod. 


At the country store she trades them in 
For groceries she needs; 

For strands of yarn she loves to spin; 
And certain garden seeds. 


Silent, she leaves and goes alone 
Back to her moody gate, 

Where she stands familiar as a stone, 
Yet strange as hooded fate. 


BLACK FROST WITH WIND 


The still blue flame behind her eyes 
Flicks in a gusty bleak surprise: 

She sees her garden burnt and thinned 
By smoky frost and autumn wind, 
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And hears her feet crunch scentless sound 
From ghostly leaves along the ground. 
She stops, but can not bear to feel 
The asters glazed in arctic steel. 


The futile gesture of her arm 
Beneath the hemlock’s clicking form 
Is pitiful: the dormant sprays 
Can’t hold their beauty through these days 
She leans above the brittle brook 

It stares to ice her wistful look, 

And all the anxious prayers she cries 
Are lost in heaven’s frozen skies 


AFTER THE FREEZI 


This pool, now taut with vitric peace 
You see in any looking-glass, 
Reflects the high grey flight of ¢ 
That trail no shadows on the grass 


Love too, once fluid as the air, 

Has brittled to a chastened rest 
Devotionless as death to bear 

Cold flocks of grief across its breast. 


A SNOWY ORCHARD 


Beneath the glassy dawn he stood 
Lost in the brittle solitude 
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Walter Kidd 


Of an orchard flaked with downy dust 
And bowed with ice down to the crust 
Of drifts. . . . At first he saw the dark 
Hard buds of winter in the bark; 
But gazing long he seemed to see 
Snow-petals bunched on every tree, 
And ice-fruits, narrow as the stems, 


Hanging under the dripping limbs. 


BLACK-RASPBERRY PATCH 


Through late autumn days I saw 

These bushes stand on long blue single legs 
Like herons. 

Against the first snowfal 

A the f fall 

They were a bleak flock 

Afraid to breast the snowy bees 


That swarmed aslant disastrous thrusts of wind. 


Today I observe them standing there, 


Feathered t leafy greenness now, 

Waiting to drop their ripened earth-fed dreams 
Into the warm brown nest of summer 

Soon they'll try again 

To tug ioose their rooted feet 

And wheel away through autumn skies. 


VY ailer Kidd 
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THE HEART OF LIGHT 


THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS 


I went to the edge of the wilderness 

Over and over again—I took from that cave 

The green light full in my eyes, under that wave, 
That never quite broke, I stood my ground 

On the safe shorn field, never quite drowned, 
Though the goldenrod foamed in my face, though I put 
One arm in up to the shoulder, and dipped my foot 
Into blue shadow; but always my heart turned back. 
My heart would remember the wistful track 

Of a wheel in a road, my heart would recall 

The hood on a haystack, the stones in a wall. 

Again and again my heart would recover 

The lonely mind that over and over 

Went down to the edge of the wilderness. 


BOY 


Does no one see that in your wood 

The season is not spring but winter? 

You are too proud to wear a hood, 

You love to drive a crystal splinter 
Through your bare hands, your naked feet. 
White nuts, snow berries you will eat, 

If wild birds bring them, on your tongue 
The taste of ice is piercing sweet. 
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Winifred Welles 


Will no one say that being young 

Is being hurt, is being bled, 

Enduring dagger-thirsts, wolf-hungers, 

Is being self-raised from the dead 

More times than boys have toes and fingers? 


Does no one know the unicorn 

Kneels down to you as to your sister? 

If with his single cryptic horn 

He has crept close and sharply kissed her, 
He is no less your animal; 

He will run with you till befall 

Your freshet, flower and furrowed mould. 
Will no one say that growing tall 

[s crouching down and feeling cold 
Outside dark windows starred with frost? 
That being innocent is only 

Being locked out, alone and lost, 

White as the snow, as still, as lonely? 


FEAST IN THE FOREST 


Fine lace that water spiders spin, 
Frail water-lily porcelain, 

Round leaves of water cress laid out 
To hold the coral flesh of trout, 
The beaded globes of blackberries, 


The mushroom’s fluted delicacies 
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But first she chose a dark pool for her table’s 
Polished oval, there to spread this feast 

Of all the forest’s daintiest, 

The coloured food of dreams and lovers’ fables. 


The single guest crouched down to eat 
His hands were exquisite, his feet 

Hid deep in fern, a pointed lock 

Sprang from each brow, he seemed to m 
A harsh mouth with a honeyed tongu: 
His eyes were old, his eyelids young. 
Gently he weighed between a thumb and finger 
Each crumb of her fastidious bread, 

Each heart-shaped drop of wine, and said, 

He had no thirst, he felt no hunger. 


While in each water-lily cup 

The flushed and fragrant dew dried up, 
He smiled his slanting smile and told 
Of other feasts—While the green mould 
Mottled the straight immaculate roots, 
The innocent lustre of the fruits, 
Sweetly he leaned to her, his small eyes glistened 
To say he had not been averse 

To other forests unlike hers 

Quiet she sat and piteously listened. 
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Winifred Welles 
BROWN BREAD 


The long white fast is ended, the dark house 
Abruptly brightens, on a dampened sill 

Now I can lean an idle arm and drowse, 

And turn my winter-whittled hand, and fill 
The finger-bones with light, and watch each one 
Put on its full rose flesh against the sun. 


Now for each ravenous and rocky cave 

On cheek and throat, and for that leafless wood 
Of rigid branches in my veins, I crave 

Only the old, indelicate, lavish food 

That air curls in crisp wafers and lets fall 

Upon the hunger of long burial. 


Quietly warming in this window now 


I smell the loam, I hear the plougher’s voice, 


I see the field’s crust falling from his plough; 
rhe knife to cut my loaf is that tall boy’s 


hy 


The brown id steams and crumbles at his feet, 


And seeds and stems and roots and | can eat. 


DOG WHO ATE A POND LILY 
Tired of being my dog, and with grave anger 
That there were only ivory bones to eat, 

He left me for the pond, filled with a hunger, 


Half memory, for some immaculate meat 
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To lay on his bright tongue—I saw him linger, 
Fastidiously nose the shimmering heat, 

And, as if suddenly grown brisker, younger, 
Snap up a lily, living, flushed and sweet. 


Like one frail sound the summer, softly muted, 
Buzzed in his silky ear. A long, long while 

He stood in reeds and godlike trance fast-rooted. 
The taste of lotos made him strangely smile 

No more my humble dog, sad-eyed, four-footed, 
He was Anubis wading in the Nile. 


A CHILD’S DRAWING OF A COBWEB 


By this, at last, I know I am your mother 

More than the texture of your hair, 

More than the similar blue stare 

Of eyes as round as mine, this proves no other 
Could be the root that nourished your small petals. 
Your mind was not intense to trace 

A cartwheel or a clock’s clear face, 

Not woods’ hard surfaces nor gleaming metals. 
Close to the blank grey paper you attended 

The busy spider of your hand 

Scuttled and schemed, and squirmed and planned, 
Till from the crayon’s golden stub descended 

The faint, familiar, delicate line. 

So do you write yourself as mine, 
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Most strangely with your own hand you do homage 
To what I see and love and serve, 

The silvery vein, the fine-spun nerve, 

The silken bone of some frail beauty’s image. 


THE HEART OF LIGHT 


Once, on a cliff, I saw perfection happen- 
The full gold moon was balanced on the sea, 


j 


Just as the red sun rested on the moor. 

The summer evening ripened and fell open; 

And people walking through that fruit’s rich core 
Were suddenly what they were meant to be, 
Quiet and happy, softly moving, lovely, 

With still, translucent faces and clear eyes, 

And all their heads and bodies brightly rimmed 
With delicate gold; so radiantly, so gravely, 

These people walked, so crowned, so golden-limbed, 
The cliff seemed like an edge of Paradise. 


Winifred Welles 
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COMMENT 
CONVENTION AND REVOLT 


ITH the achievements of three months behind us, 

we, the acting editors of Porrry, feel impelled to 
express our reactions and to avow our attitudes toward the 
task we have undertaken. We have had much counsel and 
comment, both from those who wish to see Portry 
radically altered and from those who are afraid to see it 
changed in any particular. It has seemed to us that any 
conspicuous change in policy could be nothing but a 
gesture in the six months of our régime. Poerry has 
always published, according to its editor’s judgment, the 
best poems submitted, whether radical or reactionary. If 
our tastes should differ in any way from Miss Monroe’s 
this will be evident in the groups which we choose to 
feature, and in the prose comments. But we find ourselves 
convinced that the magazine has done pretty well what it 
started out to doin 1g12. It has succeeded in establishing 
the art on an equal footing with other arts, and if the 
movement has lost impetus during the last seventeen 
years, if less vital and beautiful poetry is being written, 
that is a natural reaction through which every renaissance 
must pass. 

Poetry, as the only all-verse magazine which pays for 
its material, has assumed among writers something of the 
aspect of a public utility. Every poet feels a stock- 
holder’s interest in the management—a very pleasant 
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situation, especially when the interest is expressed in some- 
thing more substantial than advice. All public utilities, 
however, come in for their share of criticism. Just as any 
passenger is sure he knows more about running a street-car 
than the motorman, so any poet feels competent to im- 
prove the magazine to which he contributes. Having 
occupied both outside and inside positions, let us say 
frankly that one is more certain of one’s capacities before 
the occasion arises. To conduct a standard magazine with 
a reputation of long standing is not as simple a task as to 
edit the organ of a group with similar tastes and limited 
membership. Poetry is pledged to a policy of impartial- 
ity. While many magazines begin with an intention of ex- 
clusiveness, Porrry must remain inclusive and give ear to 
the best of every movement, no matter how widely 
divergent. 

On editors with normal human preferences this program 
imposes a rigid discipline. We are running a magazine 
which has made poetry intelligible to the masses, and 
remembering this we must not let any passion for the 
esoteric lead us too far toward these whom Max Eastman 
calls “The Unintelligibles.” We are setting up an 
authoritative reference for the bewildered, therefore we 
must beware of the glorious experiment which does not 
quite succeed. And we are editing, we hope, for the 
sophisticated reader who abhors the obvious, the pretty, 
and the too-well-tried. Somewhere there is a golden mean, 
and that we must try to find. It is not easy, out of the 
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enormous mass of manuscript which reaches us, to choose 
exactly the poems which will preserve this balance. We 
can accept twenty-five poems a month; we receive five 
thousand. 

What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow out 
of this stony rubbish? I mean, what standards can we 
unerringly apply to the mass? There are always the 
obvious failings of triteness, triviality, sentimentality, and 
confusion of pattern, which apply to the really negligible 
poems. When we have culled these out there remains a 
surprising quantity of material which is almost acceptable, 
and which often finds honorable publication in other 
magazines after we have rejected it. It is here that the 
personal prejudices of the editors are most likely to make 
the decision. 

Speaking solely for myself, I have two such prejudices. 
The first is against the solemn-minded poseur, the poet 
who expresses his admiration by saying: 

O O O beautiful, and yes, and yes, 
or utters cryptic phrases with an air of profundity, as for 
instance: 
The faint immaculate fecundity of the palimpsest. 

My second antipathy is toward prosiness of diction or of 
rhythms. That these are prejudices, becomes evident 
when poems containing such lines are so often found 
acceptable elsewhere. 

It is stimulating and consoling to know that while the 
editors of Porrry must be cautiously impartial there are 
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still small cliques of poets who need not consider a varied 
audience, who can publish their personal religions for them- 
selves and their immediate brethren, even though they pay 
for their own paper and set their own type. There is com- 
fort and dignity in the printed line although privately 
printed, and some of the world’s best poetry has appeared 
in this form. Each of these groups believe that theirs is 
the only way to salvation, but by their very narrowness 
they develop their particular paths where a broad-minded 
policy would fail. 

The Gyroscope is a new venture, a mimeographed mag- 
azine edited at Palo Alito, California, by Yvor Winters, 
Janet Lewis, and Howard Baker. Their prospectus sets 
forth eight tendencies in art to which they are opposed, 
and gives as their constructive policy two raisons d’étre: to 
conduct an experiment toward classicism, and to give pub- 
licity to certain writers whom neither the regular journals 
nor the “romantic left wing” will handle. They head the 
prospectus with a quotation from Baudelaire: 

The great poets are those who by a pure and free exercise of the will 

pass into a condition in which they are at once cause and effect, subject 
and object, hypnotist and sleeper. 
In the first issue of The Gyroscope the main attraction is a 
short story by Janet Lewis, as sincere and delicately robust 
as anything by Katherine Mansfield. The poetry by 
Howard Baker and Yvor Winters is uniformly distin- 
guished, and on the whole we see no plausible excuse for 
the magazine’s attitude of segregation. 
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Tambour begins its second French-English issue with a 
moving plea from the youngest generation of writers to 
those immediately preceding them. It is an appeal for 
acceptance on equal terms in spite of ten years difference 
in age. In spite of truth and sincere purpose it is amusing, 
because it brings into the arena the whole conflict between 
the thirties and the twenties, the twenties and the adoles- 
cents, the adolescents and the obnoxious seven-year-olds. 
Ten years are an unsurmountable barrier. Thirty are 
negligible. Taméour is an interesting experiment in inter- 
national editing. 

The May issue of Blues, a magazine of new rhythms, 
contains no surprisingly new rhythms, but some notable 
poems by Louis Zukofsky, Kathleen Tankersley Young, 
and Horace Gregory. It features the modish uncapitaliz- 
ing and unpunctuating which have become the conven- 
tional symbol of the modernist, and which will in the 
course of time be a brand of conservatism. Meanwhile 
Blues is making new inroads on the “stream-of-conscious- 
ness” method of technique. 

In concluding this rambling bit of comment, let us 
reflect that revolt is only revolt until it succeeds. Witness 
Lenin and Trotsky in Russia, Premier MacDonald in 
England, and the Poetry Movement in America. Con- 
servatism and success are synonymous. Have courage, 
young prophets of a new dawn! Your failure to receive 
recognition is all that keeps you from the ranks of con 
vention. F. N. 
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POEMS AND PICTURES 

Since Lessing’s day critics of literature have been wary 
of mixing their terms and concepts with those which right- 
fully belong to another art. The canons of aesthetic 
purity and consistency as set forth in the Laokoon are still 
invoked when we try to keep music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and literature in their proper compartments. 
But artists themselves have not been greatly concerne 


u 
with these rigid distinctions. Program music is still 
written as freely as ever, with literature usually its source. 
Sculptors try to translate into plastic form the contra 
puntal and harmonic appeal of music. Both impression 
ism and expressionism have weakened the frontiers of the 
arts, and have made intercourse among them as convenient 
as it is fashionable. Pictures are now much more closely 
related to the orchestra than they were when Whistler 
labeled his paintings mocturnes and arrangements. If 
Brancusi fails to give us the key in which The Bird was 
modelled it is probably because the relationship of his 
sculptural masterpiece to the harmonic progression that 
inspired it is too obvious to need explanation. 

During the last century romanticism has fostered a huge 


family of hybrids: the prose-poem, the tragi-comedy, and 








the music-drama now seem to be the more elementary 
forms of cross-breeding. Turn where we will—even to 
modern architecture, notably that of Spain and Germany 

we find one art translated into another or interpreted by 
the laws of another. We hesitate to condemn a composi 
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tion because it is a mélange de genres within its own field: 
it is more likely to be a mixture of wholly different aesthetic 
elements or to represent the motives of two or three dis- 
tinct arts at one and the same time. 

In one of her essays Virginia Woolf expressed her 
belief that in the present age literature is chiefly dominated 
by painting. As she considers the arts 
it would seem on the face of it that literature has always. been the most 
sociable and the most impressionistic of them all; that sculpture in- 
fluenced Greek literature, music Elizabethan, architecture the English of 


the eighteenth century, and now, undoubtedly, we are under the 
dominion of painting. Were all modern paintings to be destroyed, a 
critic of the twenty-fifth century would be able to deduce from the works 
of Proust alone the existence of Matisse, Cézanne, Derain, and Picasso; 
he would be able to say with those books before him that painters of the 
highest originality and power must be covering canvas after canvas, 
squeezing tube after tube, in the room next door... . Yet it is extremely 
difficult to put one’s finger on the precise spot where paint makes itself 
felt in the work of so complete a writer. In the partial and incomplete 
writers it is much easier to detect. The world is full of cripples at the 
moment, victims of the art of painting, who paint apples, roses, china, 
pomegranates, tamarinds, and glass jars as well as words can paint them, 
which is, of course, not very well. 


Her hypothesis is quite credible when applied to the in- 
tricate art of Proust, where extreme refinement of sensi- 
bility has made of his style an instrument no longer 
restricted in its employment to the production of purely 
literary effects. But even when we look more closely 
around us it becomes apparent that modern prose and 
verse stand in striking counterpart to modern pictures. 
The soft-focus impressions, the curiosities of selection, the 
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distorted perspectives, and the angularity of realism all 
derive from the canvases of the masters of the various 
modern schools. 

The interrelation of poetry with painting is now very 
obvious. Both images and symbols have become the 
special property of groups who have used them as the 
painter uses them: as the sole means toward a great 
variety of ends. The pages of Sandburg, Paul Valéry, 
Rilke, H. D., and Amy Lowell provide many examples of 
a subtle pictorial influence. Very often when we are 
searching for the causes of a poet’s failure, we can find 
them in the fact that he has looked at pictures too closely. 
Last year in Sacheverell Sitwell’s The Cyder Feast an in- 


telligent reading of the pages was impossible unless one 


looked at the statues and paintings analyzed. 
} g ; 


The moon, a whitened mili-stone, climbs from the cyder-press 
And her fire lies on that anvil till her lifted flame 

Climbs from the cyder-bowl, the troubled mill-waters 

In that night of secret sighing let their voices rise; 

They hide their idle master who has played her ghost 

Into the waxing, waning night 

And stolen in mimed sleep upon our apple-harvest, 

Climbing 


out of our cyder-press as from a bed of love. 


This section of the title-poem, for instance, is almost un- 
decipherable without Calvert’s engraving. The danger of 
submitting to the charm of pictures is apparent, and it is 
this danger which the more discerning poet, eager to dis- 


cover the real discipline in modern painting, must over- 


come. 
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During the last ten years a rigid antipathy toward the 
informal license of vers libre has appeared; it has resulted in 
a return to stricter formalism in poetry. Poets again 
emphasize pattern, structural design, compositional 
devices, and formal content. Poems, after sprawling in 
large attitudes all over life, are being pressed back into 
frames. They are becoming self-consciously severe in 
their drawing: decorative, closely knit by linear and 
stylistic means, deliberately composed. The poet who 
wrote the following lyric stanza has been looking at the 
pictures of a meticulous, too severely formal painter; his 
poetic impulse is impeded and crippled. 

This valley sends another sound 

Than was delivered of its rocks 

When they were seized and set around 
The cloven feet of little flocks. 


The sheep were taken long ago, 
And fences wait a wilder foe. 


He has not observed that in the canvases of Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Derain, and Matisse a strict design is indeed 
present, but it is not tortured into the artificial confines of 
a frame. It escapes its dimensions and gains an amazingly 
significant breadth. Against the above poem may be set 
a lyric by James Joyce, in whose work modern painting has 
certainly played an obvious and more salutary part. The 
material is decorative, carefully arranged in its pattern, 
but the poem, for its greater beauty and appeal, escapes 
these arbitrary restrictions and becomes as large as the 
emotional reality behind it. 
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Of cool sweet dew and radiance mild 
The moon a web of silence weaves 
In the still garden where a child 
Gathers the simple salad leaves. 


\ moondew stars her hanging hair 
And moonlight kisses her young brow 
And, gatheri 
Fair as the 





g, she sings an air: 


15 / 





, Jair art thou 
ie, | pray, a waxen ear 


ld me from her childish croon 





And mine a shielded heart for her 


Who 





gathers simples of the moon. 


If a general influence has been exercised over poetry by 
painting during the last two generations (and it is difficult 
to read the greatest modern verse in French, German, and 
English without admitting that this influence is genuine), 
there can be no doubt that the best poets have found it a 
salutary one. A hundred years ago painters were domi- 
nated by the oratory and rhetoric of David, by the scarcely 
less literary romanticism of Delacroix, and by the nar- 
rative and representational pictures of the English school. 
No critic denies that “painters lose their power directly 
they attempt to speak.” Ingres surpassed David, 
Delacroix escaped his initial hindrances, and Constable 
and Turner leapt ahead of their contemporaries as soon as 
they checked the vocal tendencies in their pictures and con- 
fined themselves to problems of strict design and color. 
The geniuses in modern painting care very little to speak. 
Their pictures tell poets something which paint alone can 
tell. If modern poetry may claim any subtlety of psycho- 
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logical association, any mathematical clarity, or any 
unusual delicacy of observation beyond the poetry of other 
times, the cues may certainly have come from the modern 
painters who, in these various ways, have shown their 
originality so clearly. The risk of confusion arises when 
we come to study this influence in contemporary verse. But 
it is an influence which no enthusiastic student of modern 
poetry will miss investigating. M. D. Z. 


A TRAVEL TALE OF EGYPT 


At sea again. I feel well acquainted with the sea, well 
acquainted with the Mediterranean—blue, green, gray, or 
dark with stars above it. As we passed Gibraltar it was 
blue, with Africa to the south and Europe, rock-guarded, 
to the north, greeting us as sheer as shining bubbles 
iridescent in the afternoon sun. But Naples was rainy 
during our twenty-four hours, Vesuvius barely visible with 
its foamy plumes. And when we landed the next morning 
at Sicilian Catania there were patches of snow on Mount 
Aetna, and we wore fur coats on the drive to Mascari, 
where, alighting, we examined the huge black rocky 
serpent of lava which last year devoured without mercy 
houses, tracks, vineyards and smiling fields. Devoured 
forever, never to be unearthed; yet man, in quenchless 
hope, was laying new rails, building new houses, planting 
new olive-groves, close to the smoking monster’s very jaws. 

So we approached Egypt, which is chapter one of my 
wanderings; so at last we landed at Alexandria and en 
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trained for Cairo through the fertile Delta of the Nile. 
And at Cairo the Past rose to salute us—in men with 
fezzes and plaited white trousers and ankle-deep capes, in 
black-robed women with veils, in narrow stony streets 
under our feet, in an hundred minarets pointing upward. 
And out beyond Cairo, on the desert, we climbed to the 
Pyramids to return the salutation—there where the more 
ancient Past awaited us in still austerity, inviolable and 
sublime. 

I shall not attempt here an orderly account of my tourist 
travels in Egypt. As I speed now toward Athens, with 
those crowded days behind me, certain pictures seem fixed 
in my memory, certain impressions stand out with un- 
reasonable distinctness. In Cairo, the gay picturesqueness 
of Shepheard’s Hotel when we and ten thousand other 
tourists arrived; the babel of tongues when bread-sellers, 
guides, shop-owners, beggars, seized upon us as fore- 
ordained prey, to be won with smiles and beguiling words 
of sadly broken English; the tangled maze of bazaars 
opening out, opening in, into room after room, hidden 
corridor after corridor, of treasures real or spurious, all 
recommended and argued about with oriental ardor. And 
by way of contrast with these, there was the sordid squalor 
of Old Cairo crouching on the harsh stones of its tiny 
ancient lanes, with the cold gloom of its old Coptic church 
deep down in a cave-like cove, where they tell you 
solemnly that Joseph and Mary and her infant son found 
shelter for three months from Herod’s wrath. 
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And there were certain mosques — the spacious one 
Sultan Hassan built high up by the Citadel six centuries 
ago; the still older El Azhar with its symmetrical forest of 
columns; and the obscure little Dervish Mosque, where I 
missed the dancing dervishes but admired the thousand- 
year-old carvings outside the dome, as I climbed surrep- 
titiously the winding old stone stairway of the minaret and 
was swept by lofty winds and thrilled by the Arabian 
Nights city stretching out toward the desert below me. 

All this was during the great annual festival of Ramadan, 
a Moslem combination of Christmas and Memorial Day, 
when all the women and children wear gaudy rayon dresses 
of crude color, and go in crowds to the cemeteries and 
return home to feast and exchange gifts. For two days 
this festival kept us out of the great Cairo Museum of 
Antiquities,where we knew that his majesty King Tut-ankh- 
Amen was holding court. But at last Ramadan was 
over and the tourists could pay their homage. What can | 
say of this boy-monarch’s magnificence! We all saw it 
spread out in Sunday papers two or three years ago, and 
marvelled at the grace and preciousness of those jeweled 
golden coffins and chariots and thrones, those alabaster 
jars and caskets, those lovely golden statues of the king. 
But I was not prepared, and today I can conjure up no 
form of glowing words to express the richness and beauty 
of this exhibit: treasures in which no touch of splendor is 
excessive, no line devoid of grace. The climax is of course 
that innermost golden coffin, enamelled and jeweled in 
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shining colors, with its crossed wings of the bird of death 
that ensheathed the body of the king. But better than the 
climax in my memory, since life is better than death, is a 
little golden statue, scarce twenty inches high, which shows 
the beautiful boy-king spearing a fish as gaily as if he were 
to reign forever. 

In Thebes we entered the very room where he had slept 
for thirty-three centuries. Electric lights revealed 
anachronistically the treasure-chamber, its stone sarcoph- 
agus uncovered to display the outermost of the three 
golden coffins in which—so we were told—still lay the 
shrunken dried-up wisp of flesh which once had been the 
king. From Cairo to Luxor and Assouan had been a 
descent into antiquity’s vestibule; for your true Egyp- 
tologist counts the Valley of the Kings, and its despoiled 
royal tombs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, as 
recent, while he digs deeper for the builders of the Pyra- 
mids and their ancestors. However, he was pausing mid- 
way at the temple of Medinet Habu; we saw him—three or 
four young American experts—dangerously mounted on 
lofty ladders to copy and interpret the sculptured inscrip- 
tions wherein the third Ramses had told over and over the 
story of his exploits. And at Chicago House, built by 
Julius Rosenwald and carried on by our own university, 
Professor Nelson and seventeen others were devoting their 
lives to those ancient kings. It was the very day that our 
distinguished Dr. Breasted and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 


were sailing for home from Alexandria. 
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To us that sun-baked desert valley and its necropolis 
seemed buried deep enough in the sands of time, and we 
marvelled at the long corridors and huge chambers hewn 
out of the solid rock to give Seti I and the various Ramses 
and Tut-ankh-Amen a fitting burial. The egoism of those 
despots—with what an elaborate ritual they defied death 
and refused to be forgotten! Ramses II proclaiming his 
greatness on the walls of temple after temple, carving it in 
granite colossi, telling the gods about it in a sand-sealed 
tomb! The Ramesseum with its shattered and prostrate 
colossus, Karnak with its great hypostyle hall too crowded 
with huge columns—these are but two phases of his 
challenge to conquering time. And he imposed himself 
violently on earlier monuments; on the temple of Luxor, 
for example, which I liked best of all—perhaps because it 
was near our hotel and I could wander freely there at my 
leisure, admiring the two colonnades, one lifting lotus 
capitals and the other the folded papyms buds as the sun 
slanted long streaks of light and shade across the battered 
floor. 

At Assouan I remember most keenly the Nile rushing 
foamily among its granite islands, and a long quiet sail one 
warm evening under a half-moon and the stars, with shore- 
lights tasseling the water. Also 1 remember those four 
smal] brown boys who sweated and sang in the hot sun the 
next morning as they rowed our little boat across the big 
new lake to the almost submerged temple of Phylac, and 
to the great dam which holds back the mighty river and 
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sets up its modern beauty against the beauty of the past. 
And I shall never forget our donkey-ride over the “golden 
sands of Assouan’’—great barren desolate dunes that 
burned indeed like gold—to the rock-tombs excavated into 
colonnades and corridors by slaves of sixth-dynasty kings. 

But perhaps my last day in Egypt was the best of all— 
anyway it was my deepest plunge into the past. I had in- 
tended to give it entirely to the Pyramids and the Sphinx, 
and to see once more that little temple under her paw 
whose square-cut columns seem to carry the germ of all the 
later architecture in Upper and Lower Egypt. But a 
beguiling guide persuaded me that Sakkara was not too far 
away for a day’s journey—either across the desert in a 
cart, or from the Gizeh Terminus on a good road by motor. 
Of course I chose the desert drive, initiated in this instance 
by a high swinging ride to the Sphinx on a gaudily fringed 
camel. 

It was my last visit to this lady—for woman she is, even 
though King Khephren intended her for his portrait some 
forty-seven centuries ago. One should choose one’s hour 
for paying homage to her. In the afternoon, with the sun 
behind her, the shadow falls like a thick veil obliterating 
her features. But under this mid-morning splendor she 
was recognizably human; her lips closed secretly over their 
slow smile, her eyes met the slanting sun with a full round 
gaze, and even her broken nose was caressed somewhat 
into shape by the sharp tilt of the shadows. One cannot 
look at her simply, or think of her as a mere stone colossus, 
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for she wears like an aura the whole world’s dreams; and it 
is no wonder if she is wise, for she has seen the sun peer 
over the turning earth a million seven hundred thousand 
times, more or Jess, and many millions of pilgrims have 
questioned her in vain. It is rather a pity that mere man 
has dug away the sand from her lion-paws; her body is a 
poor affair and were better buried, as of yore, in the shift- 
ing sands of the desert. 

At last a ridiculous little two-wheeled cart picked up my 
dragoman and me—an open affair drawn by a small but 
energetic gray mare while the driver walked or trotted 
beside her through the nine long miles to Sakkara. There 
was no road; sometimes our little steed ploughed through 
sand, again she speeded over close-cropped grass, or now 
and then a thin gravel aided the play of her hoofs. Mostly 
the desert was bare—not a touch of green, for Sahara 
rolled in pale brown hillocks beyond us; and as we drew 
toward noon I was deliciously hot for the first time since 
Arizona. 

In two hours we passed the Step Pyramid, the oldest 
pyramid of all. And another quarter hour brought us to 
Mariette’s House, where we ate our sandwiches in the 
shade. Then for an hour or two we delved into those 
marvellously sculptured tombs of the Ancient Empire, 
which make Tut-ankh-Amen seem modern. The diggers 
have opened little shafts to the surface, so that these 
pictured walls are as light as day; and one may follow 
easily the countless activities of Lord Ti and his excellency 
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Ptah-hotep, who were high court functionaries and great 
land-owners forty-seven centuries ago. All the processes 
of old Egyptian life are here revealed in reliefs so beautiful 
in decorative design and so expert in workmanship that 
one stands before them in amazed delight, wondering by 
what deterioration of eye and hand our world has lost this 
exquisite art of surface sculpture. We know from these 
walls just how those eternally young Egyptians sowed, 
reaped, hunted, fished, plied their various trades, cared for 
and slaughtered animals, gave evidence and judgment, 
walked or danced in processions, and worshipped their 
gods. The completeness and the utter perfection and 
rhythmic beauty of this epic work, this lovely immortal 
poem in stone—that was the wonderful and ever enviable 
thing. These men of nearly fifty centuries ago are our 
neighbors, they are still alive. Fifty centuries hence will 
men be reading our “tale of the tribe” written as triumph- 
antly in immortal beauty in any of the arts? 

As we returned across the cooling desert, the Pyramids 
pointed up their triangles ahead of us, and slowly changed 
from pink to deep purple under the lowering sun. And 
that was the end of my last day in Egypt. 

But maybe you are asking, what has all this to do with 
poetry? H. M, 
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REVIEWS 
A LIGHT NEVER UPON LAND OR SEA 


Angels and Earthly Creatures, by Elinor Wylie. Knopf. 
Poetry, if it be poetry, is among other things an artifice 
« ’ « > = — 
against death; it is the poet’s transubstantiation into an 
anomalous flesh and blood of words. It endures neither 
for the thing said nor for the manner of saying—but rather 
because these are indivisible: organic the one to the other 
as the brain is organic to the mind. The sense of such 
poetry cannot be imagined—indeed, does not exist—apart 
from the particular words which evoke it; therefore every 
phrase becomes, incorrigibly, memorable. Many of 
Elinor Wylie’s poems are like that. One reads her last 
book with the consciousness that no living poet is more 
extraordinarily alive. 
To some degree, every one of her several moods is here. 
~ ’ - 
The cavalier insouciance of the earlier Peregrine swaggers 
again in such poems as Hughie at the Inn: 
Is it not fine to fling against loaded dice 
Yet to win once or twice? 
To bear a rusty sword without 
Yet wound the thief in the hedg 
To be unhorsed and drown in horrid muck, 
And in at the death, by luck? 
To meet a masked assassin in a cape 
And kill him, and escape? .. . 





The lyric sadness, formalized and urbane, reappears in 
Fair Annet’s Song: 
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It is sad to remember and sorrowful to pray: 

Let us laugh and be merry, who have seen today 
The last of the cherry and the first of the May; 
And neither one will stay. 


The lovely, unreal portrayal of reality, in To a Lady’s 
Countenance: 


This web a spider might have spun 
With patience and precision; 

This veil concealing sorrow’s face, 
Arranged with coquetry and grace, 
Which shall remain, when all is said 
After sorrow itself is dead; 

In color, a camellia flower; 

In shape, a whim of the glass-blower 





And the fantastic converse, as in Chimaera Sleeping: 


se : . 
And through your cold transparent flesh 
Che grass grew delicate and fresh; 

I saw its blades, exact and plain 


“hee t } le > ae } c e hrain: 
ihrougn the blank crystal of your brain: 





And nothing remained of fear 





Save the clear air and the green le 





Yet for the most part, the book is made of newer and 

more powerful stuff. The poet of the sonnet sequence, 

One Person, and of the two magnificent longish poems, 

Hymn to Earth and This Corruptible, is a poet one has not 

known before, a poet one has never quite suspected Elinor 

Wylie of being. Architecturally serene, yet rooted in the 

very quick of emotion, these poems are at once nobler and 


more proficiently wrought than anything else she has 





written. To read them is to reckon for the first time the 


full stature of her genius. 
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Hers was a metaphysical imagination in the rare, true 
sense. Other poets may arrive at the mystical through 
a particularly keen and fresh perception of actuality. 
Elinor Wylie adored the idea in its state of naked abstrac- 
tion; her task was to clothe it in the semblance of things 
visible by the light of day. To that end she invented or 
acquired her own store of symbols, metaphors, conceits; to 
that end she developed her own highly special vocabulary. 
Sometimes, in the process, the initial conception became 
obscured or slandered, so that the result seems baroque 
an attempt to over-embroider a simple theme. Some- 
times the medium itself became confused, out of hand. 
But no one who appreciates the difficulties of this method 
can be insensible of the admirable quality of her failures; 
for indeed, they are failures only by comparison to the 
high standards which she declared for herself. 

She was wonderfully self-aware; she seems seldom to 
have lost a sense of spiritual exile from the world about 
her. One poem cries: 

O break the walls of sense in half 

And make the spirit fugitive! 

This light begotten of itself 

Is not a light by which to live! 
Assuredly, it must have been a hard light to live by. But 
it was the only possible light by which to write a sonnet 
like this one, the sixteenth of the sequence which opens 
Angels and Earthly Creatures: 

I hereby swear that to uphold your house 


I would lay my bones in quick destroying lime 
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Or turn my flesh to timber for all time; 

Cut down my womanhood; lop off the boughs 
Of that perpetual ecstasy that grows 

From the heart’s core; condemn it : 
If it be broader than a beam, or cli: 
Above the stature that your roof all 





I am not the hearthstone nor the cornerstone 
Within this noble fabric you hz wve — 
Not by my beauty was its cornice gilded; 
Not on my courage were its arches thrown: 





My lord, adjudge my strength, and set me where 
[ bear a little more than I can bear. 
Such poetry is too perfect to comment upon. This book, 
the most beautiful Elinor Wylie wrote, contains much of it. 
Ge orge Dillon 


A CLASSIC OF INDIRECTION 


Cavender’s House, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac 
millan Co. 

Plenty of critics will bear witness to Mr. Robinson’s 
claim to greatness. Often he is called America’s greatest 
poet, and only a whisper of dissent arises. His popularity 
has survived nearly half a century of prodigious fertility, 
and his collected poems are published in five volumes. 
Moreover his style is so much his own that he has never 
been successfully imitated, so unless you tire of Robinson 
you cannot tire of Robinsoni an poetry. 

If we are interested in discovering the patents where- 
with this genius has protected his invention we have not 
to look farther than the first page of Cavender’s House to 
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discover one of them in the complete lack of tangible 
objects to which the inner eye might cling. On the first 
page the nouns are as follows: house, man, day, night, dark- 
ness, time, death, and on the second: door, house, chairs, 
darkness, light, man, world. No less introspective poet 
could achieve a page made up almost wholly of relatives, 
prepositions, pronouns and verbs, and, to use one of Mr. 
Robinson’s backhand strokes, there is no poet who is not 
less introspective. We have all gone astray after color and 
form, and one poet alone has resisted 1 the warm appeal 
of the senses to spend his life putting down the elusive 
intricacies of the mind. 

The disadvantages of this method of technique are more 
obvious in a short poem than in a book-length poem like 
Cavender’s House. At the end of a book the reader has 
usually been able to strain a few oysters out of the soup, 
and before we finish with Cavender’s House we have a 
fairly clear image of what the hero and heroine are like, of 
the circumstances preceding the story, and of the central 
purpose of the book. The poem is an analysis of the agony 
of remorse. The man and woman bear the impossibly 
romantic names of Cavender and Laramie; she is his wife, 
whom he has murdered, and she returns to him as the em- 
bodiment of his own mental torments. We are allowed to 
see the inside of Cavender’s mind, but never quite the 
inside of Laramie’s because she appears in the story only 
as a projection of his brain. Her imaginary nature is made 
apparent by the most skillful innuendo: 
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“What woman is this,” he pondered, sick at heart, 
Who has the form and face of Laramie, 

Her voice, her languors, and her levities, 

Her trick of words—and half of them not hers? 
Where has she been to find so many of mine. . . 


His trouble is not entirely remorse for throwing Laramie 
over the cliff, it is also an unquenchable desire to know 
whether she was really guilty of the infidelity for which he 
punished her. This he is never to learn, and in the end he 
is on the brink of the cliff, about to end his life as he ended 
hers, but held back by a hope that he might “cast out the 
lie within him,” and by announcing his guilt to the world 
gain a new life. 


He was afraid 
Only of peace. He had not asked for that; 
He had not earned or contemplated it; 
And this could not be peace that frightened him 
With wonder coming like a stranger slowly, 
Without a shape or name, and unannounced 
As if a door behind him in the dark, 
And once not there, had opened silently, 
Or as if La 








ramie had answered him. 


That is the end of the poem and one of the most moving 
and most spirited passages. How much more moving Mr. 
Robinson could be if he could be less elaborate, less devi- 
ous, we can only guess, for he certainly is not likely to 
change his manner at this stage of his career. He will 
never be content to take an idea by the throat neatly and 
efficiently. He likes to play with his conceptions, letting 
them almost escape and then snatching them back, so that 
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they sometimes are in a bedraggled condition at the finish. 
He neglects all sorts of virtues which modern poets are 
taught to pursue, such as subtlety of rhythm, economy 
with words, and realism in conversation. That he can 
make us forget his shortcomings, even momentarily, 
amounts to genius, and he does make us forget them for a 
great many moments, by his deft, musical phrases 

And you could smile away to grief and shipwreck 

Those who annoyed you and impeded you 
by his complete sincerity of craftsmanship, and by his 
really profound knowledge of the ways of the human mind. 
Cavender’s House has a sustained elegance of expression 
throughout. It works up to its finish, not down. 

F. N. 


THE STRAIGHT LINE 


Lost City, by Marion Strobel. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Since her first book four years ago, Marion Strobel has 
gained both a greater firmness in her contro] of experience, 
and a clearer understanding of that experience’s place in 
poetry. Her verse never lacked the hard clean surface 
which tells us that the underlying material is solid and 
essential. In her brief compositions in free verse a direct 
unequivocal diction and swift movement were remarkable. 
But often the thought was too lean and the general ideas 
were too meagre to give the reader a sense of richness, of 
the ripening which comes into a poet’s work to save it 
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after his first bright phrases and colorful enthusiasms are 
gone. Her poems are still chiefly concerned with the 
interpretation of intimate personal affairs. She does not 
remain long in the bleaker outlands of intellectual explora- 
tion. While she occasionally employs symbols to describe 
a more or less mystical concept (as in Godiva, Lost City, 
or Fall of Snow) she returns very quickly to homelier and 
more familiar surroundings. By adhering successfully 
to these intimate themes she explains to the reader why a 
modern woman can take on the garment of poetry with 
greater honesty and self-assurance than her ancestors who 
invariably published their furtive volumes with fulsome 
apology in the prefaces or extravagant protestations of 
feminine humility in the lines. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a woman 
could be sure of dignity in her verse either by boldly enter- 
ing the academic ranks as a blue-stocking or by rejecting 
the details of her physical experience in favor of an austere 
devotional asceticism. She seldom dealt honestly or 
directly with the ordeals of adolescence, wifehood, mater 
nity, or the stern decrees of the body. It requires less than 
the fingers of one hand, consequently, to count the women 
who have expressed in English poetry of a high plane the 
encounters peculiar to their own body and the sensations 
and psychology of their sex. The poems in this volume 
share the quality of emotional honesty which makes the 
verse of contemporary women so remarkable. The ac- 
knowledgment of the basic factors in feminine experience 
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is abrupt and definite. The verse that follows is founded 
on sound premises; the logic of its realism and the lucidity 
of its expression come as a natural consequence. 

In most of the poems the scope is limited by personal 
suggestions, and in some of them the note is admittedly 
minor—confined to trivial themes which make the small 
stanzas little more thc a amusing footnotes or marginal 
observations. In the title poem, however, and in Js/and, 
Bride, In this Room, and Fall of Snow, no reservations on 
behalf of subordinate theme or uncertain statement are 
necessary. In these poems the fragmentary quality which 
sometimes appears (too often betrayed by intervals and 
running periods) is wholly absent. They have serious 
things to say and they say them well, in firmly modelled 
sentences and by means of invocations that win the ear. 
There is present also an accent of serious introspection 
which pierces the tight surface of external impressions and 
finds underneath a real poignancy and warmth. Their 
first quality, however, is quickness of decision. Even a 
brief moment of observation—as in Dog over Snow—can be 
seized rapidly, and while a good deal of trouble may have 
gone into its analysis, we get it finally with its original 
beauty intact. 

The greyhound skims the boulevard. 

The night comes down, the lamps are lit, 
The snow is starred. 

A silver bit 

Is penciled on a passing horse. 


Now dimly as the twilight dims 
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Crossing his course, 
The greyhound skims. 
And winter, going, does not go; 
And nights, in passing, still leave night. 
And over the snow 
A dog in flight. 


In another group of poems (Surf-Boarding, Discus- 
Thrower, For a Swimmer, etc.) the pictures are drawn ina 
clean swift language which reflects the athletic vigor of the 
sensations represented in them. If they produce an effect 
of rather strenuous movement and of a too sophisticated 
appeal, one may turn to the tranquil charm of Young Girl 
or Song of Summer. Among the slighter verses on children 
one lyric, Flight of Feet, stands out as distinctly memorable 
The sure straight line of its impulse and the 
sudden beauty of its climax are signs of real mastery. 
Now that 
Raises a hand in challenge, and the narrow 
Flight of her feet, like pebbles skimmin 
Now that the river drops a silver arrow 





of its kind. 


the morning glistens, and my daug 





I shall be swift to follow, as the swifter 


Shadows of clouds that she has sought to race; 
And when we reach the river I shall lift her 


And she shall see her own enchanted face. 


Lost City is a personal and an informal book, unburdened 
by top-heavy pretensions or disconcerting claims. But it 
strikes a resonant note in its viewpoint and in its lyric 
charm. And it marks an advance in the work of a poet 
who is not content with being clever or facilely amusing, 
and so grows perceptibly in the serious ways of her art. 

M.D: Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 

At the present writing about twenty-five poems on peace are awaiting 
the award of the $250 prize in the fall. We feel certain that many poets 
are expecting to take the full allotted time to make their contributions as 
perfect as possible, and that the majority of poems will arrive shortly 
before September 1st. Meanwhile you need remember only three rules. 
There are no restrictions on form or contents except that the poem must 
in some way express the ideal of world peace. You may choose any 
length up to 300 lines. The poems must be typed and the manuscripts 
will not be returned. 

Among the contributors to this issue of Poerry, Mrs. Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert and Walter Evans Kidd are well known to our readers. Mr. 
Stanley Kunitz, who lives in New York, is now travelling in Europe. 
Harris B. Shepherd lives in Cazenovia, N. Y. John A. Holmes graduated 
this year from Tufts College. Winifred Welles (Mrs. H. H. Shearer) lives 
in New York and was one of the editors of The Measure. Mary Drey- 
spring’s present address is London, England. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Scenes and Plays, by Gordon Bottomley. Macmillan Co. 
The Lady Is Cold, by E. B. W. Harper & Brothers. 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, by S.O. Andrew. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Out of the Cold-Fields, by Frederick C. Boden. J. M. Dent & Sons. 
The Scarlet Cockatoo, by E. A. Edkins. Lincoln Printing Co., Chicago. 
The Voice of God, by George G. Cox. Privately printed, Champaign. 
Rainbow Rhythms, by Edna Barnes Wherritt. Privately printed, Joplin. 
Colpexins, by D. M. Cary. Folk Press, Ltd., London. 
Cast in Bronze, by Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. Mosher Press. 
Aromancy and other Verse, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. Dorrance 
& Co. 
The Meddlesome Minstrel, by Grant Utley. Privately printed, Cass Lake, 
Minn. 
Earth People, by Rebecca N. Taylor. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., London. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
Randolph-Macon Verse, Comp. by Jessie C. Rehder. I. P. Bell Co., 
Lynchburg. 
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